CHAPTER VII
Discipline
THE question of discipline can only be fully understood if dis-
cussed in relation to the economic and political aims of the
country and the characteristics of the Russian people. The
primitive conditions under which the masses lived before the
Revolution produced an unsophisticated people, much nearer
to the child than is the Western European* Probably that is why
they are more tolerant of so-called childish naughtiness, and
much more patient. I have seen a Russian mother (an educa-
tionist) spend fifteen minutes persuading her son of fourteen to
do a shopping errand. I have seen Russian parents submit to
behaviour on the part of children that would not have been
tolerated by the most freedom-loving English parent. They
remonstrated continually and ineffectually, but they never
showed anger or irritation. This may be one of the reasons for
Soviet children's great friendliness and frankness to strangers.
Again, most Russians like noise, and a children's room (out of
school) that would drive an English person to distraction will in
no wise upset the Russian, All this would make the problem of
discipline in the school a matter of no serious moment were
it not complicated by two other factors. The poverty and oppres-
sion, the autocratic attitude of superiors, and the lack of educa-
tion, which characterised alike the lot of the peasant and the
industrial worker, conspired to the production of people unused
to self-discipline. It is no easy matter for people who for cen-
turies have been used to the knout and whip, to fines and
imprisonments, to adapt themselves to a condition of compara-
tive freedom. The psychological adaptation required for the
instinctive reaction to new stimuli is a lengthy process. This, the
first factor, results from old conditions. The second factor results
feom new conditions. It is that a planned society in which
tlbe weiker is to be master of himself and his country must have